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THE AMIABLE CHARACTER OF GANGANELLI. 


Lorp Kames justly remarks, 
that “the christian religion 
is emtinent for a spirit of meek- 
ness, toleration and brotherly 
Jove; and yet persecution never 
raged so furiously in any other 
religion.” Suelh incongruity be- 
tween profession and practice 
must have been’a disgraee to 
christians, and a stumbling bleck 
to unbelievers of every deserip- 
tion. 

The controversies among ehris- 
tians have too commonly been 
eonducted with a_ schismatie, 
heretical spirit, which biinds the 
eyes of men to their own faults, 
and to every thing amiable in 
the character of their opponents. 
It also disposes each party to 
indiscriminate censure and re- 
proach, Such was the manner 
in which the controversy between 
papists and protestants was con- 
dueted, and by which they be- 
came alienated from each other. 

There is however much rea- 
sou to suppose, that on each side 
there have been many amiable 
persons, who mourned and la- 
mented the extravagance and the 
licentiousness of their brethren. 
Among the amiable characters 


of the papal church Ganganelli 
Vol. LL. ’ 


appears with indisputable claims 
to our regard. 

He was born in 1705, in « town 
ealled St. Areangelo, near Ri- 
mini. While a child he was 
averse to childish amusements 
and strovgly attached to books. 
—He made rapid progress in 
learning, and at the age of 418 
beeame a noviciate in the order 
of St. Francis. Having studied 
philosophy and theology, he soon 
became a teacher. At the age 
of 35 he was called to Rome to 
teach theology in the College of 


St. Bonaventura. In 1746 he 
was appointed joint Consulter in 
the Holy Office. in 1746 he 


beeame Chief Consulter. In 
1759 he was appointed Cardi- 
nal. In 4769 he was elected 
Pope, er sovereign Pontiff of the 
papal church, and assumed the 
name of Clement XIV. ‘To this 
dignity he gradually rose from a 
state of obscurity. So far as an 
opinion may be formed from the 
henhds of his character, and 
from his letters and other writ- 
ings, he was aman of eminent 
talents, fervent piety and benev- 
olence, strict imtegrity and a- 
miable manners. In all the 
stages of his exaltation, he was 
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of a modest, self-diffident and 
condescending disposition. He 
was raised to the pontificate in 
perilous times, when several of 
the neighboring princes were at 
variance with the see of Rome, 
and apparently on the eve of 
war. By his talents and con- 
ciliatory spirit, he effected a re- 
conciliation. Great disaffection 
had existed in various popish 
countries on accout of the as- 
eendaney which the Jesuits had 
obtained, and the immoral max- 
ims which they propagated. 
This subject Ganganelli took up 
and examined with the greatest 
deliberation, and having be- 
eome fully convineed that this 
institution of the Jesuits was per- 
nicious to the best interests of 
the church, and to the peace of 
society, he with great firmness 
issued a decree for its total abol- 
ition. 

“To the poor he was a friend 
—in application indefatigable— 
in punishing just without severi- 
ty—in authority without pomp— 
amid all the changes of human 
affairs still unshaken, still the 
same—in giving audience, easy 
and hamaue.” He died Septem- 
ber 22, 4774, in the 70th year of 
his age—having reigned as Pon- 
tiff 5 years, 4 months and 3 
days. 

it will doubtless be thought 
by many to be impossible that 
Ganganelli should be both an 
intelligent and a good man, and 
yet in such errors that he could 
become a member of the inqui- 
sition—a Cardinal and evena 
Pontiff. But why should this 
appear to us ineredible? Why 
may not all his errors be ac- 
eounted for on the ground of his 
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education, and those delusions 
and prepossessions which result 
from tradition and long estab- 
lished customs? What is there 
more absurd in the opinions, or 
more antichristian in the prae- 
tice of papists, than some things 
which have been popular among 
protestants? Did the papists of 
former ages persecute even unto 
death? So did the protestants. 
Did the papists wage war a- 
gainst their fellow men, and 
even their fellow christians? The 
protestants have often done the 
same. Now what worse thin 
than these can be laid to the 
charge of either? Do we not 
see men in our own time, who 
are esteemed both intelligent and 
pious, so bewildered by their 
prejudices and passions as to 
imagine they do God service in 
making war on the moral char- 
acters of unoffending brethren? 
And what was ever done by 
Ganganelli more difficult than 
this to reconcile with intelli- 
gence, piety and a christlike 
temper? 

But to give a more impressive 
view of the amiable spirit of 
Ganganelli, we shall make a 
few extracts from the two vol- 
umes of “Interesting Letters— 
Bulls, Briefs, and Discourses.” 

‘Behold how religion has been 
announced in the world, and in 
this manner is she always an- 
nounced by those ministers who 
know her, and wish to make her 
universally beloved. Open her 
books, enter into her temples, 
hearken to her instructions, and 
you will find that her language 
is only the language of charity; 
she employs uo authority but 
persuasion. It never was reli- 














gion, but it was false zeal who, 
pretending to imitate her, seiz- 
ed fire and sword to compel 
heretics to abjure their errors, 
and Jews to become christians. 
Religion anathematizes all who 
have a persecuting temper, or a 
spirit of party zeal. ‘Che ene- 
my of cabals, of violence, of ac- 
cusations, she loves only peace 
and good will; and although she 
thunders against errors, she 
spareth those that maintain them 
and solicits their forgiveness with 
the Prince of the earth and the 
God of the Universe.” Vol. ii. 
pp- 183, 184. 

“Had all the ministers of the 
gospel been eareful to take Je- 
sus Christ for their model—had 
they seriously considered that 
sinners were kindly received, the 
samaritans and sadducees kind- 
ly borne with by the divine Sa- 
vior—we had seen no excess in 
the bosom of the church, nor had 
the enemies of christianity ever 
been able to bring against her 
the unjust reproach of being a 

ersecutore—Under a_ pretence 
of defending the interests of God 
and the p ere men become 
seekers of themselves, and take 
for real zeal the effervescence of 
a boiling blood, or heated imag- 
ination.” p. 189. 

“The spirit of intolerance and 
persecution often springs from 
entire ignorance. Men suffer 
themselves to be led by the blind, 
and fall with them.—The char- 


acteristics of a true zeal are gen- | 


tleness and persuasion. An air 
of severity to unbelievers never 
fails to irritate rather than con- 
vert them.—We see persons an- 
wmated by a false zeal, kindle 
into rage and assume a murder- 
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ing aspect and tone, when they 
see or hear of aman who has 
the misfortune to be out of the 
right path. Buttrue zeal which 
is according te the knowled 
of God, is only inflamed by the 
spirit of charity, and never shows 
itself but with the mildest look, 
never expresses itself but in the 
kindest terms.—Our Lord him- 
self when he prayed for his ex- 
ecutioners, taught as how his 
cause is to be avenged—But a 
party spirit is so much more 
dangerous as it assumes all 
forms, even that of piety, that 
it may exercise its tyranny. 
They who are actuated by it 
seek only after dominion.” pp. 
190, 1914. 

‘Methinks I hear this divine 
religion calling loudly on all 
those who have been persecuted 
by party spirit—It is not by me 
you have been persecuted; sprung 
from the bosom of the Father 
of mercies, I recommend only 
charity; being the fruit of divine 
love to mankind, I desire only 
their salvation, breathing noth- 
ing but self denial and humility. 
in imitation of my divine Mas- 
ter, [ lay myself at the feet of 
the whole world, and after his 
example I preach only a spirit 
of gentleness and peace. Though 
inexorable to vice and error, I 
have no other arms but tears and 
prayers and censures purely spir- 
itual to bring back sinners.” p, 
194, 

“What an acquisition would 
it be to the church, did the pro- 
testants again return into its pale! 
They would mingle their lights 
with ours, and this would form 
a league the most admirable and 
most efficacious for the over- 
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throw of infidelity; but it would 
be necessary to receive them 
with an effusion of tenderness 
eapable of demonstrating our sin- 
cere affection; and never to hint 
the least reproach for what is 
past—Unhappily they have 
formed to themselves the most 
hideous picture of the Romish 
religion by suppesing her to be 
of a persecuting spirit. Yet 
they ought to know that in Rome 
herself Protestants are treated 
with the greatest kindness; and 
that from the manner they are 
received there, they may be per- 
suaded that she really disap- 
proves of the persecutions stir- 
red up against them in those 
unhappy times when both sides 
listened only to the dictates of 
blind, impetuous zeal. Would to 
heaven it were granted us, even 
at the expense of our own blood, 
to hasten the return of our own 
brethren for whom we feel all 
possible tenderness, Woe to 
those who would retain the least 
animosity against them!” pp. 
208, 209. 

While Ganganelli was a Car. 
dinal, but the same year that he 
was elected Pontiff, he wrote an 
affectionate letter to a protest- 
ant minister; from which we 
shall make a few extracts. 

“I wish with all my soul that 
I could econvinee you, that I have 
all mankind in my heart, that 
they are dear to me, and that | 
respect merit wherever I find 
it. 

“My dear sir, the church of 
Rome is so perfectly convinced 
of the merit of the greatest part 
of the ministers of the protestant 
communion, that she would eon- 
gratulate herself forever, if she 
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could see them return to her 
bosom. There would be no oc- 
easion to rip up old quarrels of 
times past, to renew the storms 
and tempests, when each party, 
transported by passion, forsook 
the paths of christian modera- 
tion, —Nobody laments more than 
1 do the injuries which were 
done you in the last age; the 
spirit of persecution is hateful 
in my eyes. What a multitude 
of people weuld not a happy re- 
union gain! If this could be ef- 
fected, | would be content to die; 
for I would saerifice a thousand 
lives to be once witness of so 
happy anevent.” Letter 109. 

We shall only add one more 
ebservation from Ganganelli, and 
this we hope will be duly con- 
sidered by all our readers.—*We 
too often lay aside charity to 
maintain faith; without reflect- 
ing, that if it is not allowed to 
tolerate error, itis forbidden to 
hate and persecute those who 
have unfortunately embraced it,” 
Vol. i. p. 24. 

Such was the spirit, and such 
the language of a man who was 
a papist by education, who pass- 
ed through various grades of of- 
fice to the first in the papal 
ehurch. ‘That he was in some 
great errors of opinion we readi- 
ly grant; but who is free from 
error in our world? Or who 
knows the extent of his own er- 
rors? What intelligent ehris- | 
tian, who has any share of the 
temper of his Lord, would re- 
fuse to acknowledge such a man 
as Ganganelli for a brother? 
Yet how many men of similar 
temper have the sweeping de- 
nunciations of party zeal, classed 
with the children of the devil, 











and consigned to hell? Yea how 
many protestants, who were 
themselves destitute of the chris- 
tian spirit, have been guilty of 
usurping the place of the Judge 
ordained by God, and of dooming 
men to dextsiection who were 
humble followers of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the light they possess- 
ed. 

We are free to avow the opin- 
ion, that the candor and benev- 
olence which appear in the 
writings of Ganganelli, are bet- 
ter evidence of a traly christian 
spirit, than all the party denun- 
ciations which have ever ap- 
peared in christendom, from any 
seet whatever. Indeed the more 
there is of this wholesale cen- 
sure, on the part of any sect, or 
any individual, the less evidence 
we have of the christian temper. 
But the more we see of the hum- 
ble, pacific spirit which appears 
in the writings of Ganganelli, 
the more evidence we have of 
such religion as God will ap- 
prove, whatever errors of opin- 
ion may be associated with it. 

Next to the sanguinary errors 
which have prevailed both a- 
mong papists and protestants, 
that error which disposes chris- 
tians of different seets to indis- 
criminate eensures of each other, 
is perhaps the most antichris- 
tian, heretical, and injurious of 
any one that can be named, and 
the most fatal to christian unity, 
peace and fellowship. Great 
errors of opinion may be inno- 
cently and even necessarily im- 
bibed by the influence of educa- 
tion; but a censorious, defama- 
tory spirit is as really criminal 
in its nature, as the spirit of war 
or murder, And although we 
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fear that too-much of it is to be 
found ia every seet, we hope and 
believe that there are many im 
every sect who are not under its 
influence, and by. whom it is 
beth lamented ae abhorred. It 
is a sin which easily besets peo- 
ple while under the dominion of 
party zeal. If everatime should 
come when christians shall rise 
above the influence of sectari- 
an and schismatie zeal, the er- 
rorof which we have been speak- 
ing will probably be classed a- 
mong the most odious vices of 
the preséht age; and be regard- 
ed with more abhorrence than 
any mere error of opinion which 
now divides the christian world. 
If to assume the name and a- 
dopt the rites of papists, would 
insure to men the amiable spirit 
of Ganganelli, we could most sin- 
cerely recommend this course to 
many of our protestant brethren, 
rather than they should continue 
of their present temper. But 
all papists have not been like 
Ganganelli, ‘There has been 
probably the same diversity of 
character among them, as amon 
protestants, some very good in 
some very bad. And sach pro- 
testants of different sects, as can 
call themselves cuRISTIANS, and 
et defame and “devour one an- 
other,” would not be likely to 
derive much benefit from merely 
changing their name. It is @ 
change of temper which the 
need, to make them truly the 
followers of him who could bear 
with the erroneous opinions of 
his disciples, and still rebuke 
them for warring passions, by 
saying, “Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of,” 
Many useful lessons may be 
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obtained from Ganganelli; but 
we have room for only one more 
sugsestion.—Notwithstanding all 
the thunders and persecutions of 
the papal clergy against the pro- 
testants in former ages; yet after 
the storm abated, we behold one 
of the most amiable and eminent 
of the papal church coming for- 
ward, and owning that “the 
ehurch of Rome is perfeetly con- 
vineed of the merit of the great- 
est part of the ministers of the 
protestant communion,” and ear- 
nestly seeking for a reunion with 
the proscribed sect.—Should, 
then, a general schism be effect- 
ed in our churches according to 
the plan recently proposed, there 
may hereafter arise some Gan- 
ganelli of the proscribing sect, 
who will acknowledge that there 
are men of real worth among 
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the proseribed. He may also la- 
ment the “blind, impetuous zeal’’ 
which oceasioned the schism; 
and seek in vain to heal the 
wound which self sufficiency and 
rashness had made. 

Luther and others set out to 
reform some things which they 
thonght erroneous, and not to 
make a schism in the church. 
The schism was brought on by 
the proseribing denunciations of 
the majority. ‘These denuncia- 
tions, however, occasioned a 
more full examination of the 
disputed points, and a great ac- 
cession of numbers to the dis- 
senting party. Passion and pre- 
judice soon took the lead on each 
side, and dreadful were the ef- 
fects. ‘He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 


noe 


Hlustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to senti- 
ments, &c. of the Jews in the time of our Savior. 


44 

John v. 30. 
judge.” 

‘Tis expression seems to al- 
lude to the custom, that a judge, 
in an inferior court, doubting 
what should be his decision in 
any case, went to Jerusalem, and 
heard the determinaticn of the 
Sanhedrim concerning it; and 


then pronounced judgment. 
: ” Lightfoot. 


“As I hear, I 


45. 

John v. 39. ‘Search the scrip- 
tures; for iN THEM YE THINK YE 
HAVE ETERNAL LIFE.” 

Ir is apparent from the New 
Testament, that in the time of 
our Savior, all the Jews, except 


the Sadducees, believed in the 
dectrine of a future life; and 
they believed also, that it was 
plainly taught in their scriptures. 
rhe Talmudists say, they have 
no part in the future life, who 
teach that the resurrection of the 
dead is not asserted in the law. 
Yet we read, and hear, that the 
doctrine of immortality is not 
taught in the Jewish scriptures; 
and Warburton’s great argument 
of the divine legation of Moses, is 
eomprised in the three proposi- 
tions; 4. that the inculcation of 
the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, is ne- 
cessary to the well being of civil 
society; 2. that all mankind, es- 
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pecially the most wise and learn- 
ed nations of antiquity, have con- 
curred in believing and teaching, 
that this doctrine was of such use 
to civil society; 3. that the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments is not found in, 
nor did make a part of the Mosa- 
ic dispensation.— The omission of 
this doctrine, considered in cone 
nexion with the histery of the 
Jews, is therefore internal evi- 
dence, amounting to moral demon- 
stration, that this dispensation 
was from God.—But it is wor- 
thy of remark, that in reasoning 
with the Saddueees, who would 
have concurred most cordially 
both in this argument, and in the 
inference frem it; our Lord said 
to them, do ye not therefore err, 
BECAUSE YE KNOW NOT THE 
SCRIPTURES, neither the power 
of God? And as touching the 
dead, that they rise, HAVE YE NOT 
READ IN THE BOOK OF Moszgs, 
how in the bush God spake unto 
him, saying, Tam the God of A- 
braham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? (Exod. 
iii. 6.) The inference of our 
Lord from this text is, He is not 
a God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing; for all live unto him; or, as 
Campbell renders the expres- 
sions in Luke, (xx. 88.) for they 
are (though dead to us,) alive to 
him. We are told that the mal- 
titude, when they heard this, 
were astonished at his doctrine; 
and that the Sadducees, after 
that, durst not ask him any other 
question. But they were aston- 
ished, not at the doctrine itself, 
but at the new evidence which 
he had given of it from their own 
scriptures; and an evidence pe- 
culiarly suited to silence Sad- 
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ducees, if indeed it be true, that 
the five books of Moses were the 
only scriptures, which were re- 
ceived by these sectarians. 

“It is a great argument forthe 
immortality of the soul,” said 
Menasseh Ben Israel, “that men 
dispute whether or no it be im- 
mortal; for even hence it ap- 
pears, that the doctrine af im- 
mortality must be true, because 
so noble and elevated a thought 
could not have entered into the 
mind, only through the medium 
of the senses.” —But the inquiry 
which demands our attention is, 
what are the passages in the Old 
Testament, in which the Jews 
thought that the doctrine of a 
future life was inculcated. We 
adduce a few of them. 

4. Gen. v. 24,—“Enoch watked 
with God, and was not; for God 
took him.” 

Here is not enly an indication 
of a future life, but an example 
to all succeeding generations, of 
what God will bestow on all the 
righteous in another world. Se 
the Jews interpreted these cx- 
pressions; and the christian read- 
er may compare with them the 
44 and 15 verses of the epistle 
of Jude. 

2. Exod. vi. 3, 4. “I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty; but by my name Jeho- 
vah, was I not known to them. 
And I have established my cove- 
nant with them, to give them the 
land of Canaan, the land of their 
pilgrimage, wherein they were 
strangers.”—Says Rabbi Simai, 
“God says in the text, to give te 
them, and not to give to you; 
irom whence it is manifest, that 
the resurrection may be proved 
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from the law.”"—This is the 
same kind of argument as our 
Lord employed, in reasoning with 
the Sadducees; and imdeed the 
Jews do not pretend to adduce, 
especially from the five books 
of Moses, any other proofs on 
this subject, than those of infer- 
ence. But in these they see 
great force, and attach to them 
very great importance. In the 
same manner they argue from 
the expressions of God, in Gen. 
xvii. 8. “J will give unto thee, 
and thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger; all 
the land of Canaan, for an ever- 
lasting possession.” But Abra- 
ham and the Patriarechs, did 
never possess the land. It fol- 
lows then necessarily, that they 
must rise from the dead: other- 
wise, the promises of God will 
fail of accomplishment. 

This has appeared to be very 
conclusive reasoning, to ehris- 
tians, as wellas to Jews. “This 
covenant,” says the pious and 
profoundly learned Joseph Mede, 
‘“‘was to give unto them and to 
their seed the land, wherein they 
were strangers. Mark it. Not 
to their seed, or offspring only, 
but to themselves. See the pla- 
ces. To Abraham, Gen. xiii. 45. 
—xv. 7.—and xvii. 8. To Isaac, 
Gen. xxvi. 3. ‘To Jacob, Gen. 
xxxv. 12. And to all three, 
Exod. vi, 4, 8.—Dent. i. 8.—xi. 
24.—and xxx. 20. If God then 
made good to Abraham, Isaac 


and Jacob, this his covenant, 
whereby he undertook to be 
their God, then must they needs 
live again to inherit the promis- 
ed land, which hitherto they 
have not done; for the God that 
thus covenanted with them, cov- 
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enanted not to make his promise 
good to them dead, but living. 
This is the strength of the di- 
vine argument; and it is irrefra. 
gable; and from these very pla- 
ees, thus understeod, did the 
Jews, in the time of our Savior, 
infer the resurrection, against 
the Sadducees, out of the law.” 

8. Deut. xxxii. 89. “J, even J, 
am he, and there is no God with 
me. JI kill, and I make alive; I 
wound, and I heal.” 

The same person is here 
thought to be the subject, both 
of the disease, and the curé; of 
death, and of life. 

We add a note of Delgado, a 
modern Jew, and author of “a 
new English translation of the 
Pentateuch,” or five books of 
Moses, or Gen. ix. 5. Surely 
your blood of your lives will I 
require; at the hand of every man 
&e. From the first part of this 
verse, the crime of suicide, and 
its punishment, I think, may be 
fairly deduced; and if se, the 
immortality of the soul is prov- 
ed from seripture.”’ 

The Rabbins have given, what 
they consider as very satisfac- 
tory reasons, why this doctrine 
is taught in the law, by infer- 
ence, or by implication only. 
These reasons would probably 
be interesting only to a few, and 
we are therefore unwilling te en- 
large this article, by adducing 
them; but if any are inquisitive 
on the subject, they are referred 
to the first authority, which is 
cited at the close of this num- 
ber. 

On the passage, Job xix. 29. 
I know that my redeemer liveth, 
&e. which is very differently in- 
terpreted by very learned chris- 








tians, we subjoin the note of 
Menasseh Ben Israel. There 
is nothing in it relating to the 
resurrection; mor does it ap- 
pear that any of the Hebrews 
understeod it in such a sense. 
The meaning and import of the 
words is, ITknow that he who is 
the Redeemer of my soul, and who 
will translate it to a seat of hap- 
piness, is living, and eternal 
through all ages. I know also 
that he will endure beyond all 
terrestrial things. 

Ps. civ. 27—80. All things 
wait upon thee, &c. TVhou tak- 
ést away their breath; they die, 
and return to their dust. Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit; they are 
created; and thou renewest the 
face of theearth. “Ifthen,” says 
the same commentator, “when 
that spirit is taken away by God, 
and the body is reduced to ashes, 
the spirit will a second time return 
to the body, and the face of the 
earth be renewed; who does not 
see, that this must come to pass 
in the resurrection of the dead?” 

‘The objections to the doctrine, 
which were adduced by the Sad- 
ducees from Job, and the book 
of Ecclesiastes, are answered by 
referring to the form of dialogue, 
in whieh these books are writ- 
ten. Job uttered indeed, some- 
times, the sentiments of an athe- 
ist upon this subject; but when 
he was at last convinced of his 
error and guilt, he abhorred him- 
self, and repented in dust and ash- 
es. (Job xlii. 4—6.) And at the 
close of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
is the most explicit avowal of 
immortality, and of final retri- 
bution. Then shall the dust re- 
turn to the earth as it was; and 
the spirit, to God who gave it. 





Vol, Ih 34, 
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And, let us hear the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Fear God, 
and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man. 
For God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil. 

We will adduce only two 
other texts. 

Isaiah xxvi. 19. Thy dead 
men shall live; with my dead bodg 
shallthey arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell inthedust; for thy 
dew is as the dew of herbs, and 
the earth shall cast out her dead.— 
The phrase on which the Jews 
lay the greatest stress, for thy 
dew is as the dew of herbs,isa 
little diversified by the Chaldee 
and Syriac translations; but 
the force of the expressions is al- 
so strengthened. But the dew of 
light, is thy dew; and by light, 
here, as frequently in the secrip- 
tures, and in profane authors, is 
understood life. So in Psalm 
xlix! 14. /Ind the just shall have 
dominion over them in the morn- 
ing; hy the expression, in the 
morning, is understood, the time 
of the resurrection. 

Daniel xii, 2, 3. Many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake; some to ever- 
lasting ies and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt. And 
they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars forever and 
ever. 

“All the ancients refer the 
prophecies, from ch. xi. v. 36, 
and forward, to the fourth mon- 
archy; especially to antichrist, 
in whose reign that monarchy 
should conclude. And good reas 
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son; for the resurrection of the 
dead, and judgment, come at the 
end thereof; (Dan. xii. 2, 3.) but 
thither no kingdom reaches but 
the fourth. ’Tis a dangerous 
evasion, to turn this prophecy of 
the resurrection of the dead, 
which is the most evident and 
express in all the Old Testa- 
ment, and that whereon the Jew- 
ish church built her faith and 
hope of the life of the world. to 
come, into an allegory, as some 
are forced to do, who interpret 
all of Antiochus Epiphanes.” 

It is often said, but I think er- 
roneously, that the Jewish serip- 
tures do not teach the doctrine of 
a future life. They do not in- 
deed, as it is taught in the gos. 
pel; where it is brought to the 
light of perfect day. But be- 
eause the distant, and smaller 
lights of the former dispensa- 
tions, are buried in the beanss of 
that glorious luminary, which 
shines upon our path, let usy not 
despise them; for they have 
suided, and cheered many a trav- 
eller, through the darkness of 
his pilgrimage in this world, 
They have been, to many, what 
a few well known stars are to 
the mariner, in a cloady night. 
They were inestimable, before the 
sun of righteousness arose; and 
they are still the consolation, 
and the unutterable joy, of the 
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deluded descendants of Abrae 
ham, who are still waiting for 
the Messiah. 

But it may be asked, is not the 
doctrine of immortality the pe- 
eunliar, the distinguishing doe- 
trine of the gospel? I answer, 
that it is indeed enlightened by 
the gospels, as it never eould 
have been by any researches of 
man. But our Savior himself re- 
fers us in the text, to the faith 
of the Jews, that in their own 
scriptures they had eternal life. 
But in none of these intimations 
of a future state, are we taught 
the grounds or the conditions of 
forgiveness. Here then, I think, 
is the glorious peculiarity of our 
religion. It teaches us the means 
whieh God has instituted, that 
we might ebtain the pardon of 
our sins; the terms on which He 
will bestow eternal happiness.— 
But we have already trespassed 
upon the limits, within whieh we 
wish to confine these Numbers. 

See ‘a dissertation concerning 
the notions of the Jews, about 
the resurreetion of the dead,” by 
David Hamphreys, prefixed to 
his translation of “the Apolo- 
geticks of Athenagoras.” Jo- 
seph Medes’ Works, p. 797, and 
801. Discours Historiques, erit- 
iques, &e. par M. Saurin. Tome 
quatrieme, Diss, 6. 
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“f HATE VAIN THOUGHTS,” 


Few people are sensible how 
much of their time is spent in 
vain thoughts, and how small a 
portion of human life is oceu- 
pied in useful action. 


If we sub- 





tract from every day the min- 
utes which are unappropriated 
to the neeessary business of 
life, we shall be astonished to 
perceive how frequently we are 











doing nothing. Of a great por- 
tion of mankind it may be said 
that the whole, amount of each 
one’s active employment may be 
compressed inte a few years. 
The vast remainder is the do- 
main ef idleness; a part of 
whieh is devoted to sleep and 
other waits of nature, and the 
rest is frittered away in all the 
varieties of doing nothing—in 
listlessness, which is unwilling 
to move—in hurry, which sel- 
dom moves aright—in hesitation, 
which knows not what to do—in 
despondency, which thinks noth- 
ing ean be done—in hope, which 
is ever forming new plans, and 
in fear, which is ever blasting 
their accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding all this pred- 
igality of being and waste of 
opportunity, the mind of man is 
never torpid. The imagination 
is busy while the limbs are mo- 
tionless; and whatever else we 
may determine vot to do, in vain 
we resolve not to think. With- 
out any discussion of the ques- 
tion whether the soul consists in 
thought, it is certain that we nev- 
er know it when it is not think- 
ing. In this view then of the 
distribution of time, the question 
may be asked not only, what have 
ov been doing? but of what 

ave you been thinking? And 

the government of the thoughts 
becomes an object of moral dis- 
cipline, as well as the govern- 
ment of the lips and the pas- 
s:0ons, 

In more senses than one it is 
true, that “as a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he;” and if an 
observer of the varieties of hu- 
man life, were desirous of ascer- 
taining the niee shades of char- 
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acter with which society is eheq- 
uered, he would inquire not so 
much what is the tenor of man- 
ners, or the current of conver- 
sation of another, as what are 
the speculations which beguile 
his leisure hours, and what the 
ideas which float loosely on his 
mind. By these inquiries he 
would see the germs of charac- 
ter unfolding in the closet. 

The regulation of the thoughts 
may be termed essential to self- 
government; and it will be pro- 
per to point out some of the per- 
nicious wanderings of the imag- 
ination. 

The first disease of the imag- 
ination which infests all classes 
of society is viewed so harmless, 
that to censure it may be thought 
eaptious, It is the bewitching 
employment cemmonly called 
castle-building. In this the mind 
gives itself ap to the luxury of 
imagining situations whieh ney- 
er can exist, and framing plans 
for time to overthrow. When 
the mind is awakened from these 
delusive dreams, it turns with 
discontent to the dull realities 
which our present condition al- 
ways seems to offer. It is won- 
derful that this disorder of the 
mind should not be corrected by 
all the experience of successive 
years, and all the changes of sit- 
uation; but we. find it not only 
in young adyenturers just enter- 
ing on the ¢onfusion of life, but 
in the aged, whom searece a sin- 
gle thread holds to the world. 

If all the hours which we have 
spent in imagining conditions 
unattainable, and in forming 
plans which we were never able 
to pursue, should be rigorously 


‘demanded of us, what could we 
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answer? And if all our extray- 
— schemes could be embodi- 
ed and realized, what a world of 
confusion and inconsistency 
should we inhabit! We should 
see some climbing into places of 
power and trust for which they 
are utterly unqualified—others 
retiring from business only to 
become unhappy and useless— 
some when they had reached the 
pinnacle of fame, trembling lest 
they should fall—and others who 
had contemplated in prospect 
the happiness of great posses- 
sions, as soon as they had ac- 
quired them, would be seen lock- 
ing them up in vaults, and re- 
ducing themselves to voluntary 
poverty. 

But it may be asked, where is 
the harm of dwelling on scenes 
that can never be realized, or if 
realized will disappoint us? 
Who is injured by these reveries? 
It may be answered, that the 
proper business of life is action; 
and he who wastes his time in 
hope, which should be spent in 
exertion, and indulges himself 
in forming pictures of future fe- 
licity, to no other purpose than 
to increase his uneasiness with 
his present condition, not only 
defrauds society of his labor, but 
cheats himself of much of that 
enjoyment, which is actually at- 
tainable on earth. 

There is another employment 
of the thoughts, which is equally 
vain, and not less common. This 
discovers itself in making com- 
parisons between our former and 
eur present situations, and in 
dwelling with a sort of melan- 
choly pleasure on joys that are 
past. “Say not,” says Solomon, 
‘that the former days were bet- 
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ter than these, for ‘thou dost not 
inquire wisely concerning this.” 
We speak not now of that lux- 
ury of grief, or those recollec- 
tions which sooth the afflicted, 
but of that distempered imagin- 
ation, which in looking on what 
is past neglects the present, and 
imagines that every thing good 
is past, and every thing evil is 
to come. It is that perverseness 
of fancy which thinks all pres- 
ent pleasures inferior con all 
that is modern degenerating, 
merely because it happens to 
have lost the vivid recollection 
of former sufferings and distant 
defects. It is no less ungrate- 
ful and unwise to brood unne- 
eessarily over past pleasures, 
than to mourn immoderately for 
past afflictions. 

Another disorder of the imag- 
ination, is the indulgence of im- 
pure and licentious images. - ‘I'o 
caution against such depravity of 
thought might appear superflu- 
ous, were it not well known, that 
the world abounds with pesti- 
lential books, in which impurity 
is disguised under the name of 
wit, and licentiousness softened 
by the coloring of faney—books 
fabricated for the depraved ap- 
petite of a refined sensualist, who 
thinks that vice has lost all its 
criminality, when it has lost ail 
its grossness. 

There is also a disease of the 
imagination, which is almost en- 
tirely of modern growth, and 
which modern education is eal- 
culated to increase. It passes 
under the indefinite name of a 
romantic disposition. When the 
mind has long wandered among 
fictions, improbabilities, unnat- 
ural and extravagant situations; 
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it becomes so unhappily distem- 
pered, as never to he satisfied 
with any thing thatis real. ‘The 
world as it exists affords no ob- 
jects which answer its expec- 
tations, and presents few occur- 
rencies whieh interest the crav- 
ing curiosity. ‘The common ro- 
tine of social life to such a mind 
is tame and spiritless. ‘Truth 
and nature are tasteless and un- 
interesting. ‘The attention glad- 
ly escapes from the duties of life, 
to rove with imaginary charac- 
ters through fairy lands; and 
as all the notions of real life 
which it possesses—its charac- 
ters and sentiments—have been 
imbibed from fictions of perhaps 
disordered and _ unprincipled 
minds, it is not surprizing that 
the moral perception is easily 
obscured, and the moral taste 
ultimately depraved. 

It has never perhaps been suf- 
ficiently considered of how much 


importance it is, that the final 
impression left by every fictitious 
history, should be clearly on the 
side of virtue, piety and sound 
principles. Of how large a por- 
tion of the community has fiction 
become the only intellectual 
nourishment! Such works in- 
deed have now become the prin- 
eipal sources of moral instruc- 
tion. They are read not to un- 
bend the mind from the labor of 
study, or amuse the thoughts in 
the intervals of business, but read 
till the attention is jaded into 
weariness, and the brain turned 
into aden ofhorrors. Once they 
were the occasional luxuries of 
the opulent, and the oceasion- 
al amusement of theJearned; but 
now they have become the indis- 
pensable and infantile nutriment 
of innumerable empty minds, 
never cloying, never unseasona- 
ble. B. 


oe EAI a 


ON THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY. 


I am one of those who lament 
to see theological disputes among 
christians, especially when con- 
ducted with an uncandid and 
censorious disposition, Unhap- 
pily, this spirit appears to be 
mes in New England. 

e have lately seen mush pub- 
lie discussion on the subject of 
the Trinity. There are some 
men among us, who are con- 
stantly forcing this controversy 
upon the public. And it ap- 
pears, that they imagine them- 
selves authorized to decide on 
this difficult subject; and to con- 





For the Christian Disciple. 


demn all who will not subscribe 
to their ereed. 

Every one who professes to be 
a Unitarian, and declines using 
unscriptural phrases (such as, 
“the Triune God,” there are 
“three persons in the Godhead,” 
&e.) is censured as if he were an 
ungodly man, without faith or 

iety. Now, when a plain, ut 
jettored man, who forms his 
opinions wholly from the Bible, 
in which he is explicitly and re- 
peatedly taught, that there is 
but ong Gop, considers this cen- 
sorious and anathematizing spir- 
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it, he is at once astonished and 
grieved. He reads his bible, and 
finds nothing said aboutthe Trin- 
ity—-No, not even the term used 
im that sacred book. But he 
reads, that ‘Jehovah, our God, 
is one Lord—and that there is 
no God heside him.’ ‘That God 
has appointed, ordained, or con- 
stituted Jesus Christ to be the 
Mediator and Redeemer of igno- 
rant, sinful men, to dispense spir- 
itual and immortal blessings. 

Of the particular nature of 
Christ, he isignoraut. He knows 
not his peculiar essence, eom- 
pared to angels or men. Yet he 
receives him as his Savior, ap- 
pointed by God to instruct and 
redeem the world. 

This candid, honest, humble, 
devout man is also willing ev- 
ery one should form his own 
opinions, and interpret scripture 
for himself. But he contends, 
that no one has a right to anath- 
ematize others for not subscrib- 
ing to his creed in all its partic- 
ularities and details. 

‘Though [ am averse from re- 
ligious controversy, where there 
isa bitter spirit of dogmatizing 
and crimination, [ read with 
pleasure those publications de- 
sigued to explain difficult sub- 





Moral Questiens. 


jeets in theology, if written with 
eandor and impartiality. And 
I have been greatly pleased 
lately by perusing a pamphlet 
by Rev. Mr. Norton of Wey- 
mouth on the subject above men- 
tioned. It discovers great know- 
ledge of the scriptures, and a 
most commendable temper of 
meekness, candor and piety. 

Mr. Norton, it seems, is de- 
serted by some of his former 
friends in the ministry, because 
he does not believe in the T'rini- 
ty, and cannot use unseriptural 
phrases relating to this dogma 
in theology. He has offered to 
discuss the subject—But his 
brethren decline. His only course 
was to appeal tothe public. He 
has done it with ability and ecan- 
dor. Since the publication of 
“Bible News,” we reeollect noth- 
ing so able, impartial and _satis- 
factory. We hope the pam- 
phiet will be read by all chris- 
tians, who wish for light and 
truth. Here is much instruc- 
tion on a difficult subject, untine- 
tured by the usual acrimony and 
bitterness of theological disput- 
ants. No one, we think, ean 
read the book attentively, with- 
out instruction and satisfaction. 

A Layman. 


ORB 


MORAL QUESTIONS. 


How are children and un- 
learned people to get to heaven, 
if their salvation depends on de- 
ciding such questions, or believ- 
img such propositions as now.di- 
vide the ministers of the gospel? 

If such a faith in Jesus Christ, 
as disposes us to obey his pre- 





cepts and imitate his example, is 
not of a saving nature, what bet- 
ter is the gospel than a riddle, 
which cannot be explained? 

Is not the form of prayer which 
Christ taught his disciples, strict- 
ly heretical, according to sume 
modern views ofheresy? 


























AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


Continued from page 249. 


Coverdale’s Bible. 1535. 


In 1535, the whole Bible, trans- 
lated into English, was printed 
in folio, and dedieated to the 
king, by Mixes CovERDALE. 
This was the first English Bible, 
or complete translation of the 
scriptures, printed, and the first 
allowed by royal authority. In 
the following year lord Crom- 
well, the king’s vicegerent, pub- 
lished Injunctions to the clergy, 
one of which required, “That ev- 
‘ery parson or proprietor of any 
‘parish ¢hureh within this realm 
‘shall on this side the feast of St. 
‘Peter ad vincula { Aug. ole 
‘vide a book’ of the whole Bible, 
‘both in Latin and English, and 
‘lay it in the quire for every man 
‘that will, to look and read there- 
‘on; and shall discourage no man 
‘from the reading any part of the 
‘Bible, either in Latin or Eng- 
‘lish, but rather comfort, exhort, 
‘and admonish every man to read 
‘the same as the very word of 
‘God and the spiritual food of 
‘man’s soul, whereby they may 
‘the better know their duties to 
‘God, to their sovereign lord the 
‘King and their neighbour; ever 
‘gently and charitably exhorting 
‘them, that, using a sober and a 
‘modest behaviour in the reading 
‘and inquisition of the true sense 
‘of the same, they do in no wise 
‘stiffly or eagerly contend or 
‘strive’ one with another about 
‘the same, but refer the declara- 
‘tion of those places that be in 
‘controversy to the judgment of 


* Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl. 103, 104. 


‘them that be better learned? 
This seems a confirmation that 
Coverdale’s Bible was licensed 
by the king, there being at that 
time ro other Bible in Eng- 
land.* 


_Matthews’s Bible. 41537. 


In 1537, another edition, under 
the name of Marrurws’s Bi- 
BLE, was printed and “set forth 
with the king’s most graeicus li- 
eense.”” It was printed in folio 
with this title: ‘The Byble, 
“whieh is all the Holy Serip- 
‘ture, in which are eontayned 
‘the Olde and Newe Testament 
‘“truelye and purelye translated 
“into Englysh. By ‘Thomas Mat- 
‘“thewe.” 

This was substantially the 
translation of Tyndal and Cov- 
erdale. It seems admitted, that 
the famous Joun Rocers, a 
learned Nonconformist divine, 
who beeame the first martyr in 
the succeeding reign of Queen 
Mary, was employed by Cran- 
mer to superintend this edition, 
and to furnish the few emenda- 
tions and additions that were 
thought necessary. This edi- 
tion was favoured by archbish- 
op Cranmer, who not ouly pre- 
eured the royal license for if, 
but that in the Injunctions, which 
Cromwell, as the King’s» viear 
general, published the next. year 
(1588), ‘the elergy should be or- 
‘dered to provyde on thys syde 
‘the Feaste of N. next eomying 
cone Booke of the whole Byble 


Strype says, an edition of Coverdale’s 


Bible was printed in quarto in 1550, “for the more cemmon and private use of 


christians.” Eccles. Memorials, ii. 265. 
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‘of the largest volume in Eng- 
‘lish, and the same set up in some 
‘convenient place within their 
‘Churches that they have cure of, 
‘whereas their Parishioners might 
‘most commodiously resort to the 
‘same and read it: and that the 
‘charges of this Book should be 
‘ratably borne betweene them and 
‘the Parishioners aforesaid; that 
‘is to say, thone half by the Par- 
‘son, and the other half by them,’ 
&e. as in the before mentioned 
Injunctions of 1536. A Declara- 
tion was also published by the 
king, to be read by the curates 
of the several churches, to in- 
form the people, that ‘it had 
pleased the king’s majestie to 
permit and command the Bible, 
being translated into their moth- 
er-tongue, to be sincerely taught 
by them, and to be openly 
layd forth in every Parish 
Church.’ 

It is humiliating to find, that 
the ministers of the Word were 
shamefully reluctant to commit 
to their people this “key of know- 
ledge,” and did every thing they 
dared,to keep them in blind sub- 
jection. “Notwithstanding this,” 
we are assured, “it was wonder- 
“ful to see with what joy this 
“Book of God was received, not 
‘only among the learneder sort, 
‘and those that were noted for 
“lovers of the Reformation, but 
‘generally all England over, a- 
“mong all the vulgar and com- 
‘mon people; and with what 
‘svreediness God’s word was read, 
‘‘and what resort to places where 
“the reading of it was. Every 
“body, that could, bought the 


* Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl. 108, 
328. 
gor, in W. 'T. iti. 74. 


Burnet Hist. Reform. i. 178181, 244, and No. 50 Coll. Records. 








Historical sketch of the English translations of the Bible. 


“Book, or busily read it, or got 
‘others to read it to them, if they 
“could not themselves, and di- 
‘vers more elderly people learn- 
“ed to read on purpose.””* 


Cranmer’s, or The Great Bible. 
1539. 


Tuis translation was publish- 
ed in large folio, in 1539, with 
the following title: ““The Byble 
‘in Englyshe, that is to say the 
‘content of all the holy scrip- 
“ture bothe of the olde and newe 
‘testament, truly translated after 
“the veryte of the Hebrue and 
“Greke textes by the dylygent 
“studye of dyverse excellent 
‘learned men, expert in the for- 
“sayde tonges.” In this edition 
Maithews’s Bible was revised, 
and several alterations and correc- 
tions were made in the transla- 
tion, especially in the beck of 
Psalms.—A third edition of this, 
in folio, was printed in 1544, in 
the title of which it is said to be 
“authorized and appointed by 
“the commandment of king Hen- 
“ry VIIL..... tobe frequent- 
‘ed and used in every Church 
“within his realme.” A décree 
was at the same time published 
by the king, for setting up “the 
great yolume” in every parish 
church throughout England; but 
it appears to have been very par- 
tially and reluctantly observed. 
Fuller says, “The Bible of the 
great volume” was “rather com- 
mended than commanded to peo- 
ple. Few country parishes could 
go to the cost of them, though 
bishop Bonner caused six of them 


to be chained in the Church of 
150. e’s Eccles. Memorials, 1 


Stryp 
John- 








St. Paul’s, ia convenient places.” 
After the death of Cromwell 
in 1540, the bishops that inelin- 
ed to popery gained strength, 
and the English translation was 
represented to the king as very 
erreneous and heretical, and de- 
structive of the peace and har- 
mony of the kingdom. Cran- 
mer now renewed the design, 
which he had long entertained 
and often proposed, of havin 


a translation of the Bible into: 


English, with a view to its dif- 
fusion among the people of Eng- 
land. In a convocation which 
met this year,* the archbishop, 
in the king’s name, required the 
bishops and elergy to revise the 
translation of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, which for that purpose was 
divided into 14 parts and r= i 
tioned out to 16 bishops. Bish- 
op Gardiner clogged the work by 
embarrassing instructions; and 
Cranmer, perceiving the resolu- 
tion of the bishops to defeat the 
undertaking, procured the king’s 
consent to refer it to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In a following session he inform- 
ed the house, That it was the 
king’s will and pleasure, that 
the translation, both of the Old 
and New ‘Testament, should be 
examined by both Universities— 
This proposal met with much 
opposition in the house, nearly 
all the bishops protesting a zainst 
it, “And here,” says Fuller, 
“(for ought 1 can find to the 
contrary,) the matter ceased, and 
the Convocation soon after was 
dissolved.” 
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Complaint being made in par- 
liament in 1642, That the liberty 
granted to the people to have in 
their hands the books of the Old 
and New Testament had been 
much abused, it was enacted, 
“that all manner of books of the 
Old and New Testament in Eng- 
lish,” of ‘Tyndal’s translation, 
“should be clearly and utterl 
abolished, extinguished and for- 
bidden to be kept and used in 
this realm, or elsewhere in any 
of the king’s dominions. ‘The 
act also required, that if there 
should be found in any Bibles or 
New Testaments, not of Tyn- 
dal’s translation, any annota- 
tions or preambles, the owners 
of them should cut or blot the 
same in such a manner, that they 
could not be perceived or read. 
It was also enacted, That no man- 
ner of person, after the first of 
October, should take upon him 
to read openly the Bible or any 
part of Seripture in English, but 
by appointment of the king or 
ordinary of the place, on pain of 
a month’s imprisonment. It was 

rovided however, that the chan- 
cellor of England and a few oth- 
er public officers, who had «been 
accustomed to declare or teach 
good, virtuous or godly exhorta- 
tions in any assemblies,” might 
use any part of the Bible as they 
had been wont; and every noble- 
man and gentleman, being a 
householder, might read or cause 
to be read by any of his family 
servants, in his house, orchards, 
or garden, and to his own fami- 
ly, any text of the Bible or New 


* Historians differ here in their dates. I follow the old historian Fourier, 
who places the Convocation “Ann. Dom. 1540. Ann. Regis Hen. 8. 32;” and 
in the margin, against the article assigning the Books to the Translators, has 
this entry: “Transcribed with my own hand, out of the Records of Canterbury.” 


Church Hist. B. v. p. 256. 
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Testament; and “every mer- 
chantman being a householder, 
and any other persons, other than 
women, prentices, &e. might read 
to themselves privately the Bi- 
ble... .. But no women ex- 
cept noblewomen and gentlewo- 
men, who might read to them- 
selves alone and not to others, 
any texts of the Bible, &e.—nor 
artificers, prentices, journeymen, 
serving men of the degrees of yeo- 
men or under, husbandmen, nor 
labourers, were to read the Bible 
or New Testament in English 
to himself or any other, private- 
ly or openly, upon pain of one 
month’s imprisonment.”’* 

The papal current in England 
was at this time deeply affected 
by the parent fountain at Rome. 
Many of the English laity, and 
no small proportion of the cler- 
gy, were still, and long continu- 
ed to be, under the dominant in- 
fluence of the Romish hierarchy. 
The recent measures of parlia- 
ment, and many subsequent im- 
positions in church and state, 
may be traced to that source. 
The council of Trent, ealled by 
the pope, which commenced its 
session in 1545, passed a severe 
and intolerable law with respect 
to all interpreters and expositors 
of the Bible; and, “to fill up the 
measure of these tyrannical and 
iniquitous proceedings, the church 
of Rome persisted obstinately in 
affirming, that the Holy Serip- 
tures were not eomposed for ihe 
use of the multitude, but only for 
that of their spiritual teachers; 


* Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl. 90, 91, 


Hist. B. ve 236—239; vii. 387. 
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and, of consequence, ordered 
these divine records to be taken 
from the people, in all places 
where it was allowed to execute 
its imperious commands.” It is 
but just, however, to observe, 
that the Romish clergy are di- 
vided on this subject. Those on 
one side maintain the dnty of be- 
inning early to impart a know- 
edge of the truths and duties of 
religion; those on the other, re- 
commend a devout ignorance 
and unlimited obedience to the 
orders of the church. ‘The one, 
believing nothing so profitable to 
Christians as the study of the 
Holy Seriptures, judge it highly 
expedient that they should be 
translated into the language of 
every country; the other, regard- 
ing all vernacular translations of 
the Bibie as of dangerous, and 
even pernicious tendency, ex- 
clude the people from the privi- 
lege of consulting the sacred vol- 
ume. ‘They accordingly main- 
tain, that it ought only to be 
published in a learned language, 
to prevent its instructions from 
becoming familiar to the multi- 
tude.’’+ 
From the history of translations 
during the reign of Henry VIII, 
we learn, that the friends and 
advocates for reformation eon- 
ducted with zeal and prudence 
in the great work of introducing 
and in reving English transla- 
tions of the Bible; that they en- 
countered many difficulties from 
the dangerous inconstaney of a 
despotic prince, and from the in- 


128, 145, 148—150, Fuller’s Church 


Burnet’s Hist. Reformation, iii. 160. Par- 


ker de Antiquit. Brit.Eccles 505. Strype’s Eccles. Memor. i. ch. 50. Jobn- 


son, Stat> of 34 and 35 of Henry VIIE. 


+ Mosheim’s Eccles, Hist. iv. 215, 233: 
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veterate prejudices of a strong 
Romish party; and that,the Eng- 
lish Seriptures were sought after 
by the bulk of the people, and 
read with avidity,” 

On the accession of king Ed- 
ward VI in 4547, the severe stat- 
ute of Henry VIII was repealed. 
That pious prince, “unwilling 
that the people of the Lord 
should live so leng in errer and 
ignorance,” not content to wait 
even for the summoning of a par- 
liament, took immediate meas- 
ures “for the better reformation 
of religion.” A book ef Injune- 
tions was prepared, which, a- 
mong other things, ordered, not 
only that the whole English Bi- 
ble should be placed in churches, 
but also the Paraphrase of Eras- 
mus to the end of the four Hvan- 
gelists; and that the clergy, under 
the degree of bachelor of divin- 
ity, should possess the New Tes- 
tament both in Latin and Eng- 
lish, with the Paraphrase of E- 
rasmus; and that the bishops and 
others in their visitations and 
Synods should examine them, 
how they had profited in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Bible, “set forth” in this 
reign, Fuller observes, “was not 
only suffered to be read by par- 
ticular persons, but ordered to be 
read over yearly in the Congre- 
gation, as a principal part of di- 


* Rees’s Cycloped. .2rt. Binre. 
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vine service.” During this reign, 
a period less than eleven years 
and a half, eleven impressions of 
the whole English Bible were 

ublished, and six of the ery 

ew Testament, beside an Eng- 
lish translation of the whole New 
Testament, paraphrased by E- 
rasmus.t 


Geneva Bible. 1560. 


Durine the persecutions of 
queen Mary, many of the princi- 
pal eformers in England having 

een driven to Geneva, publish- 
ed an English New Testament 
there, in 1557; and in 1560, the 
whole Bible. The Testament 
was the first in our language, 
which contained the distinction 
of verses by numerical figures, 
The translators of the Geneva 
Bible were Mileg Coverdale, 
Christopher Goodman, Anthon 
Gilby, ‘Thomas Sampson, Wil- 
liam Cole of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, and William Whit- 
ingham. This Version was for 
a long time much valued by the 
Puritans, chiefly for the sake of 
the Annotations.t 


Bishops’ Bible. 4598. 


In the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, archbishop Parker succeed- 
ed in performing, what his pre- 
deeessor Cranmer had so ardent- 
ly desired, but ineffectually at- 


} Fuller’s Church Hist. B. viie p. 387. Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl ch. 3 


Rees’s Cycloped. Art. Binir. 
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“John Knox.” The Testament had this title: “The Newe Testament of our 
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tempted. Having proposed a 
translation of the Bible, distinet 
portions of it were assigned to 
select men of learning and abili- 
ties, appointed by the queen’s 
commission. Eight of the per- 
sons employed were bishops, 
whence the book was called the 
“Bishops’ Bible,” and the “Great 
English Bible.” The archbish- 
op employed other erities to 
compare this Bible with the orig- 
inal languages and with the for- 
mer translations; and direeted, 
reviewed, and finished the whole. 
It was printed in 1568, ina large 
folio size, and with a beautiful 
English letter, on royal paper, 
embellished with cuts, and fur- 
nished with many marginal refe- 
rences, and notes, and useful ta- 
bles. ‘The editions of this Bi- 
ble were mostly in folio and 
quarto. It is supposed to have 
been principally designed for the 
use of churches. In the convo- 
eation of the province of Can- 
terbury in 1574, a canon was 
made, enjoining the church war- 
dens to see that the Holy Bible 
be in every church, in the lar- 
gest volumes, if convenient; it 
was likewise ordered, that every 
archbishop and bishop, every 
dean and chief residentiary, and 
every archdeacon, should have 
one of these Bibles in their ca- 
thedrals and families. This 
translation was used in the Eng- 
lish churehes forty years, until 
the introduction of the version 
that is now in use,* 


* Lewis Hist. Eng. Transl, 2355—251. 
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Rhemish Testament. 4582. 


Tue Papists, finding by the 
frequent impressions of the Bible 
in English, that it was impossi- 
ble to keep it out of the hands of 
the common people, were now 
resolved to have an English ver- 
sion of their own. A _ transla- 
tion of the New Testament, from 
the Latin Vulgate, was accord- 
ingly published in 1882, by the 
English College at Rhemes; but 
its style was as much at variance 
with the principles of the English 
language, as 1ts notes and com- 
ments were with the principles 
of the English reformers. It re- 
tained so many Hebrew and 
Greek words, for the want, as 
was alleged, of proper and ade- 

uate terms in the English by 
which to render them, that Fuller 
pronounced it ‘a _ translation 
which needed to be translated.” 
Thesame bistorian observes,that, 
‘‘by all means they laboured to 
suppress the light of truth under 
one pretence oranother.” Large 
annotations were added, in de- 
fence of the doctrines of the Ro- 
mishehurch. The Rhemish Tes- 
tament was printed in quarto, 
with a fair fetter and margin, 
‘parposely,” as some thought, 
“to enhance the price, to put 
it past the power of common 
ea to purchase it.” If a 

ay Romanist were secretly to 
purchase a copy of it, he durst 
not own the reading of it, with- 
eut a license from his supe- 
riors.t , 


Rees’s Cyclopad. Art. Braxe. 


_ J Lewis, 277—85. Johnson, 90—92. Mr. Thomas Cartwright was solic- 
ited by Secretary Walsingham and others of most respectable character and 
«tation, to refute this work, so far as it favored the papacy; and he actually 


made considerable proficiency in the undertaking, but was stopped by arch- 
























Dr. Fulke, Master of Pem- 
broke Hall in Cambridge, re- 
published the Rhemish ‘Transla- 
tion of the New Testament, to- 
gether with that of the Bishops, 
or the ‘Translation of the 
Church of England,” in two dis- 
tinct columns, “with a Confuta- 
‘tion of all such Arguments, 
“Glosses, and Annotations, as 
“eonteine manifest impietie, of 
‘sheresie, treason and slander, a- 
“gainst the Catholike Church of 
“Gop, and the true teachers 
‘‘thereof, or the Translations used 
‘sin the Church of England.” It 
was printed at London in 1589, 
in a folio volume of more than a 
thousand pages. 


Doway Bible. 1609. 


Wirntn thirty years after the 
Rhemish translation of the New 
Testament, a Roman Catholic 
translation of the Old was pub- 
lished by the English College of 
Doway. It was printed in two 


bishop Whitgift. The great objection 
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quarto volumes; the first,in 1609, 


the second, with Annotations, in 
4610.* 


King James’s Bible. 1614. 


Tue last English Version of 
the Bible sanctioned by royal 
authority, and appointed to he 
read in churches, originated in 
the memorable Hampton court 
conference, between king James 
the First and the Puritan minis- 
ters in 1603. These reformers, 
of most worthy memory, whose 
names ought ever to be revered 
in New Encianp, made many 
exceptions to the Bishops’ Bible, 
and solicited a new translation. 
Their principal speaker, Dr. 
Jobn Reynolds, who “was a erit- 
ic in the languages, of a sharp 
wit, and indefatigable industry,” 
and “conspicuous for his piety 
and sanctity of life,’ meved his 
majesty, that there might be a 
new translation of the Bible, 
“because,” as he said, “those 


to the procedure of this very learned 


and able writer, was, that he was a Puritan, disaffected to the discipline of the 
church of England. His work however, though not entirely finshed, was 


printed in 1618. 


* Lewis, 286. While preparing this article for the press, I was not less 
gratified than surprised, at finding a “Doway Bible,” of American impression, 
in quarto, with plates and maps, in an obscure Roman Catholic family, where 
{ had occasion to visit a sick person of that denomination. The New Testa- 
ment is said in the title page, to have been ‘first published by the English Col- 
lege at Rhemes;” but the whole Bible is ther said to be “newly revised and 
corrected according to the Clementin edition of the Scriptures.” On a com- 
parison of the New Testament of this impression, with the original one of 
Rhemes, I find the language much more simple and chaste, and far better adapt- 
ed to the understanding and the ear of an English reader. In some instances, 


the “Translation” is “translated,” 


EXAMPLES, 


Original Rhemish. 
2. Pet. ii. 13. 
- - - Coinquinations and spottes, 
1 Cor, v. 7. 
Purge the old leaven, that you may 
be a new paste, as you are azymes. 
For our Pasche, Christ, is immolated. 


Clementin E-dition, 


.«.. Stains and blemishes. 


Purge out the old leaven, that you 
may be anew mass, as you are un, 
leavened. For Christ, our Pasch, is 
sacrificed. 
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which were allowed in the reign 
of Henry VIII and Edward VI 
were corrupt and not answera- 
ble to the truth of the origmal.” 
‘The king replied, that “he had 
never yet seen a Bible well trans- 
Jated in English, though he 
thought the Geneva the worst, 
and therefore wished, that some 
special pains should be taken for 
an uniform translation; which 
should be done by the best learn- 
ed in both Universities; after 
them to be reviewed by the bish- 
~ eps and the ehicf learned of the 
ehurch; from them te be present- 
ed to the privy conveii; and, last 
of all, to be ratified by his royal 
authority, and to be read in the 
whole church, and no other.” 
Soon after, the king commission- 
ed several learned persons of 
both the universities and other 
places, to meet, confer and con- 
sult together, at such places as 
were appointed them, so that 
nothing should pass without a 
general consent, in order to make 
a new and more correct transla- 
tion of the Bible. The king’s 
eommission bears date 1604, but 
the work was not begun till 1606. 
It was finished in 16410. Fifty 
four divines were originally nom- 
inated; but some of them dying 
soon after, the work was under- 
taken by forty seven. ‘These 
were distributed into six classes, 
and were to meetat Westminster, 
Cambridge, and Oxford, aceord- 
ing to the order agreed on for 
translating the Bible. 

To encourage this work, the 
king wrote to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, certifying his ap- 
pointment of fifty four learned 
men, for the Traxslation of the 


{ To be continued. J 
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Bible, and requiring provision 
as vacancies in the church shonld 
occur, for “‘divers of them,” whe 
had “either no ecclesiastical 
preferment at all, or else so very 
small,” as to be “far unmeet for 
men of their deserts. The 
closing instructions in this letter 
show the care of the king to ob- 
tain an accurate and faithful 
translation: “Farthermore, we 
aequaint you to move all our 
bishops to inform themselves of 
all such learned men within their 
several dioceses, as having espe- 
cial skill in the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues, have taken pains 
in their private studies of the 
Scriptures, for the clearing of 
any obscurities either in the He- 
brew or in the Greek, or touching 
any difficulties, or mistakings in 
the former English translation, 
which we have now commanded to 
be thoroughly viewed and amend- 
ed, and thereupon to write unto 
them, earnestly charging them, 
and signifying our pleasure there- 
in that they send such their obser- 
vations, either to Mr. Livelic, 
our Hebrew reader in Cambridge, 
or to Dr. Harding, our Hebrew 
reader in Oxford, or to Dr. An- 
drews, dean of Westminster, to 
be imparted to the rest of their 
several companies, that so our 
said intended ‘Translation may 
bave the help and furtherance 
of all eur principal learned men 
within this our kingdom. Given 
under our signet, at our palace 
of Westminster, the two and 
twentieth of July, in the second 
year of our reign of England, 
France, and Ireland, and of Scot- 
land the 87th.” 











Poetry. 


POETRY. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST. 


BRiesr is the sacred tie that binds, 

In friendship’s bonds, immortal minds, 
How sweet to know there is a breast, 
On which the weary heart may rest! 


When the vain world deludes no more, 
And our ambitious dreams are o’er, 
What joy to find one friend remains, 
Willing and pleased to share our pains! 


But can my guilty heart pretend, 
To hold communion with this friend? 
How shall I dare prefer a claim, 

To call him by this honored name! 


*Tis he who makes my title clear, 

And proves it by a name more dear. 

My sAvror, at thy feet I bend, 

And joyful rise, to call thee Friend. 
* «£ 


mn 


To the memory of Witt1am Henrr Mouton, a member of the 
Senior Class of Harvard University, who died July 4, 1846. 


Since death with ever jealous eye, 
In youth’s untimely hour, 

Has passed the vile and worthiess by, 
To pluck the fairest flower; 


Friendship may hang her mournful 
head 
O’er a loved brother’s bier; 
Nature may offer to the dead 
The tribute of a tear. 


For, Memory, with busy art, 
Will o’er the heart strings play, 
Wake tender strains, tho’ full of smart; 
Nor let them die away. 


Anticipation, with her train 
Of baseless hopes, will sigh, 

To give her evidence again, 
That “all is vanity.” 


And fond Affection’s tender care, 
Which watched the opening flower, 

And shielded from the chilling air, 
Or covered from the shower, 


Cambridge, July 25, 1815. 


For the Christian Disciple. 


Will mourn that it so quickly grew, 
Repaid her care so well, 

Since as it prematurely blew, 
It prematurely fell. 


Religion, Science, all will mourn 
To see so fair a form, 

From every flattering prospect torn, 
And scattered to the storm. 


Yet friendship may repress her sigh, 
For his aspiring mind 

Has found a wider range on high, 
A prospect unconfined. 


Death’s wintry blast now sweeps the 
plain, 
His frosts now reign severe; 
But spring will soon return again, 
And drooping nature cheer. 


Peace, then, to Henry’s precious dust, 
And oft as spring flowers bloom, 

We'll weave a garland of the first, 
To deck his peaceful tomb, 


ED + GR 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Christiaw Disciple. 


Having requested of a young lady, who had recently made a profession of 
veligion in my church, a view of her opinions upon some leading points in 
Christianity, I received from her the following letter. As it displays so much 
correctness of judgment, and piety of heart, I conceived it worthy a place in 
ke Christian Disciple, and forward a copy to you, for insertion. Gs 
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To Rev. Mr. ——~ 
Sir, 

In submitting my religious senti- 
ments to your perusal, I feel a timid- 
ity arising from the consciousness of 
my inability to do justice to the sub- 
jeet. Although I consider genuine 
religion to be as far removed from en- 
thustasm, as from the philosophical 
deductions of the cold moralist, yet 
there are certain devotional feelings 
ofthe mind, which language cannot 
faithfully delineate. But I am en- 
couraged, Sir, by the reflection that 
you will exercise your candor in 
reading these observations; and more 
particularly influenced by the pleasing 
hope, that you will, with honest sin- 
cerity, point out my errors, whether 
{ley originate in the head, or in the 
neart. 

lk believe in God, the author of ev- 
ery good and perfect gift—that he is 
a being, greatly to be loved, feared 
and had in reverence, and the only 
supreme and proper object of the 
religious worship and adoration of rea- 
sonable beings. He is the foundation 
of my faith, for all things are possible 
with him. I believe, also, in Jesus 
Christ, whom he hath sent, as divine- 
ly commissioned to preach the gospel 
to mankind—that in his life he set us 
a perfect example, that we should fol. 
low his steps—that by his death, he 
expressed God’s hatred of sin, and 
gave himself a ransom for many; and 
by his resurrection brought life and 
immortality to light—That he is the 
only mediator between God and man, 
and that if we believe his divine au- 
thority, and sincerely endeavor to 
practise his commands, God will, in 
conseqnence of the expiatory sacri- 
fice, which he offered, accept our 
best endeavors to serve him, instead 
of sinless obedience, which, in the 
state of innocency, ia which mankind 
were first created, it was but just to 
demand. And though I am unable to 
explain jow the death of Christ is 
made available to the salvation of sin- 
ners, yet this cannot be a sufficient 
reason for questioning the wisdom or 


Intelligence. 


justice of God—“His ways are not 
as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts. What we know not now, 
we shall know hereafter.” 

Feeling sensible that in many things 
I offend, and that in all come short 
of the glory of God, I was induced 
publicly to profess ‘my belief of the 
religion of Jesus Christ; considering 
it to be an indispensible duty to com- 
ply with so positive an injunction, 
and also as a powerful incentive to a 
virtuous kife; not imagining that my 
obligations to serve God could be in- 
creased, but hoping that the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion might 
thereby be strengthened and confirm- 
ed in my mind, that I might habitual- 
lv cherish that love to God, gratitude 
to Christ, and good will to all man- 
kind, which the remembrance of what 
he has done and suffered for us, is so 
well calculated to produce. 

With respect to the variety of spec- 
ulative opinions, which have often 
been contested with more warmth 
than judgment, and more zeal than 
charity, I would observe, that I con- 
sider them of minor consequence, con- 
taining the artificial divisions, which 
the inventive mind of man has con- 
trived, to separate the Christian world 
into sects and parties. I would, that 
it were my earnest endeavor to ac- 
quire the name of Christian, by con- 
forming my temper and practice to the 
perfect example of Jesus Christ. 

Thus, Sir, 1 have attempted to in- 
form you, what, upon serious investi- 
gation of the oracles of truth, appears 
to me to be the meaning of the holy 
spirit; or, rather, what I consider the 
foundation, on which the temple of 
virtue may be erected, by divine as- 
sistance, and securely rest amidst 
all the vicissitudes of life. 

Assured of your best wishes for my 
eternal felicity, Iask an interest iA 
your prayers, that I may be guided 
by the spirit of truth, secured in the 
hour of temptation, and supported 
in the season of calamity. 

With sentiments of the highest re- 
spect, I subscribe myself, L. W: 
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LETTER FROM MR. SCARGILL TO REV. MR. CHANNING ON THE 
SUBJECT OF WAR. 


To the Editor of the Christian Disciple. 


I send you a letter and a pamphlet, lately received from England, which I 
am assured will give you great pleasure. You will rejoice to hear thgt the 
very measure which you have proposed for directing the minds of men to 
the crimes and miseries of war is in all probability adopted in England. 
The gentleman whose letter I send is a stranger to me, nor have I any 
means of judging of the degree of influence which may be possessed by his 


associates in this truly Christian cause. 


We will hope for the best That 


your labor for the promotion of peace and good will onearth may be abundant- 


ly blessed, is the wish of your sincere friend, 


London, 1 Sune, 1815. 
Rev. Sir, 

Tue subject upon which I am now 
addressing you will form an apology 
for the liberty, which, as a stranger, I 
take in writing to you. The friends of 
religion, order and humanity have in 
all ages of the world lamented the 
prevalence of War—it has been de- 
monstrated to be in direct opposi- 
tion to the spirit of Christianity; it may 
also be demonstrated to be equally in- 
consistent with sound policy. Of late, 
many men inthis country have turned 
their thoughts to the subject; consid- 
ering and feeling War to be an evil 
of the greatest magnitude. They 
have wished to direct the attention of 
mea to thinking seriously, whether it 
may not be abolished—banished from 
civilized society. Ina few days I ex- 
pect that a meeting of a few friends 
will take place to consider what are 
the best means to effect so desirable 
an object. In all probability a socie- 
ty will be formed for the purpose of 
diffusing knowledge upon the subject 
of War. This however will be com- 
paratively of little avail, if the associa- 
tion be confined to this country. There 
must be in your country many friends 


W. E. CHANNING. 


of humanity—how much can you as- 
sist in the glorious undertaking? It 
is our object here to make it no party 
question, to have nothing of that spirit 
which may excite jealousies or tend 
to disunion. We wish to enrol the 
wise and good of all classes, relig- 
ious and political, to establish a socie- 
ty upon the broadest basis. At pres- 
ent I can say but little of the plan or 
particulars, I only speak of the princi- 
ple. I would have waited till the 
meeting took place befcre I wrote, but 
an opportunity now offers to convey a 
copy or two of a small pamphlet which 
I have published upon the subject; 
you will use them as may seem most 
adapted to promote the cause. 

I will not presume to dictate to you 
what mode to adopt of exciting atten- 
tion to the subject in your country, 
but Ido mest earnestly entreat you 
to use your best endeavors. It will 
be a great favor, if you can point out 
tome an opening of communication 
with any other part of the United 
States. I intrude no farther upon 
your time, but subscribe myself, most 
respectfully, yours, 

Wu. Pitt Scarcitt. 





“EsSAY ON WAR” AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue “Essay on war,” mentioned in 
the letter of Mr. Scargill, is one of the 
publications referred to in our last 
Number. 


The essay is well calculated to evince 


Vol. ITE 


“- 





the impolicy of war, and to show that 
it is an evil which multiplies itself and 
tends to involve a nation in poverty, 
slavery and ruin. 

The pamphlet was recently publish- 
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ed, and near the close the author very 
distinctly — the formation of soci- 
eties. We have room for only one 
paragraph:—**What difficulties are in 
the way of the abolition of war which 
have not been surmounted in the slave 
trade? Are there numbers who con- 
sider the object hopeless? Many were 
they, who, while they acknowledged the 
benevolence of the abolitionists, pre- 
dicted that their object could not be 
accomplished. Is war beneficial to 
many interested in its prosecution? 
The slave trade seemed to be the dai- 
ly bread of thousands. Is war a deep- 
ly rooted custom, so as to become al- 
most part of human nature? Thus ma- 
ny thought of the slave trade. Has 
every thing been said upon the subject 
of war which can be said? And was 
not the slave trade held up to general 
abhorrence a long time before any def; 
inite and great exertions were made 
for its abolition? To this day it would 
have continued the disgrace of our 
country, but for the noble and indefat- 
igable exertions that were made in the 
cause of humanity. If the same per- 
severance be used in the cause of gen- 
eral peace, it will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed with the same success.” 

We have received another publica- 
tion which was printed at New York, en- 
titled, ‘*War inconsistent with the reli- 
rion of Jesus Christ, as it is inhuman, 
unwise, and criminal.” The work is 
able and interesting. It affords much 
light on the subject, and is worthy of 
very serious attention. As imperfec- 
tion is attached to every human pro- 
duction, we could perhaps point out 
some particular passages which might 
well have been omitted; but we prefer 
recommending the book, as it is, tu the 
perusal of Christians; and it is our 
opinion that no humble, intelligent 
Christian can read it with candor and 
care without being convinced that war 
is perfectly unjustifiable and antichris- 
tian. In view of the golden rule the 
author thus reasons:— 

‘‘Now if we wish men to be kind 
and forbearing to us, we must be kind 
and forbearing to them. If we wish 
them to return love for hatred and 
good for evil, then we must return love 
for hatred and good for evil. If we 
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wish not to be injured by men, then we 
must not injure them; if we wish not to 
be killed, then we must not kill.” p. 69. 

We have also received a pamphket, 
entitled “The life of man inviolable by 
the laws of Christ, shown in two ser- 
mons, delivered at Colchester, Conn, 
March 19, 1815, by Aaron Cleve- 
land.’ The command “Thou shalt 
not kill,” as contained in Rom. xiii. 9, is 
the text for both sermons. This wri- 
ter considers the prohibition as lit- 
erally binding in every case, except 
when God expressly suspends it for 
some important purpose. In other 
words, he supposes there is no case in 
which one man may lawfully take the 
life of another without a command 
from God soto do. The words of God 
to Noah, *‘Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” 
have generally been considered as au- 
thorizing the taking of the life of a 
murderer. But this writer regards 
them as of the nature of a divine 
threatening or curse, importing “the 
general fate of warriors,” or bloody 
men; the same as the words of eur 
Savior, *“*He that taketh the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” But his 
views may be best expressed in his own 
language:— 

**All the wars and all the killing of 
men spoken of in the Old Testament, 
were acts of murder, excepting in the 
instances of God’s command; and eves 
in such instances, where the love of 
neighbor was extinct, murder was com- 
mitted, whatever seeming obedience 
there might have been in the outward 
actions.” p. 7- 

—* Thou shalt not hill, isan inviolable 
law in Christ’s kingdom; nor is it pos- 
sible to argue in favor of killing in any 
case whatever, but only on the forbid- 
den ground of doing evil that good 
may come; according to the infidel 
maxim, that the end will justify the 
means.” ibid. 

His reasoning is forcible and im- 
pressive; and so far as it relates to 
war, it is, we think, undoubtedly con- 
clusive. Perhaps it is so in respect to 
taking the life of a murderer, Some 
considerations have occurred, not men- 
tioned by this writer, which appear of 
weight. If war is unjustifiable, it 1s 
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certainly murderous; and if we say 
that the life of the murderer ought to 
be taken by his fellow men, where 
shall we stop? What a multitude are 
now living who ought te be put to 
death! 

It will or be pleaded, that 
those who have made war, and those 
who have killed others in war, have 
been seduced by custom, passion and 
prejudice. This is granted; and in 
how many cases might as good a plea 
have been made in behalfof malefactors 
who have suffered death? So far as the 
delusions of passion and prejudice may 
be urged in favor of lenity, they may 
doubtless be pleaded in behalf of those 
who are denominated murderers by 
the laws of the land, as well a in be- 
half of warmakers, and those who act 
under their influence. 

It will probably be admitted by all, 
that murderers are not to be put to 
death by men merely on the ground 
that they are guilty. If the safety of 
others and the good of community do 
not require their death, their lives 
should not be taken by men; they 
should be allowed as long a space for 
repentance as the God of mercy is 
pleased to give them. Two questions 
then occur: 1. Whether some mode 
of confinement may not be sufficient 
for the safety of others and the good 
of the state, and of course preferable 
to taking the life ofthe criminal? And 
2. Whether taking his life for the 
safety of ethers and the good of the 
state, be notin fact doing evil that good 
may come? Mr. Cleveland takes the 
affirmative of the latter question, and 
asserts his opinion with confidence. 

In answer to the important ques- 
tion, “thow far may achristian go in 
self-defence?” he says “I lay it down 
as an axiom founded on the whole 
tenor of the gospel, and which per- 
fectly accords with that martyr spirit 
which every christian ought to pos- 
sess, that we may do any thing to save 
life, liberty or property from the un- 
principled hand of the assailant, which 
we are confident he himself would 
thankfully approbate were his heart 
right with God. Such efforts, such 
resistance, no doubt the gospel fully 
sanctions, but nothing further” "No 
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moment,”’ he says, “is allowed us in 
the whole scheme of the gospel in 
which we may cease to love our ene- 
my in such a sense as not to regard 
his best good; therefore not a moment 
is allowed us to take his life’ pp. 10, 
1l. 

Among the Tracts sent to us on the 
subject of War, there is one contain- 
ing two letters by Thomas Parsons, 
a minister of the Baptist society in 
England, and another letter by I. 
Scott, together with the ‘Sentiments 
of Early Christians,” The letters are 
written not only with ability, but with 
amost amiable spirit. The pamphlet 
was published in this country in 1814, 
by A. Shearman, jun. of New Bedford. 
We should be happy to give extracts 
from it if our limits would permit. 

We have still one pamphlet to men- 
tion, entitled a “‘Memorial of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends to the Legis« 
lature of Virginia on the militia laws, 
with a letter from Benjamin Bates, 
bearer of the Memorial, to a member 
of the Legislature.” The object, both 
of the memorial and the letter, was 
to obtain a revision of the militia laws, 
which subjected the Friends to milita- 
ry service, or to penalties for noncom- 
pliance. This tract is the smallest of 
the number we have mentioned, but 
itis not surpassed by any other in 
perspicuity and force. Indeed we 
have seldom seen from any sect a 
more pertinent and forcible vindication 
of the rights of conscience. We can- 
not refrain from giving our readers 
one or two short extracts from the let- 
ter of Mr. Bates. 

*‘But of what avail under any form 
of government is the attempt to en- 
slave the mind? As soon would the 
Academy devise means to arrest or 
control the revolutions of the solar sys- 
tem, as the legislature of any country 
find laws that would bind the free spir- 
itofman. How long has tyranny tor- 
tured its invention, and varied the ap- 
paratus for discovering this grand de- 
sideratum! Creeds, teSts and anath. 
emas have been tried. Stripes, fet- 


ters and dungeons have done their 
best. Racks, flames and gibbets have 
exhausted ail their powers, and al] 
have ended in miserable disappoint. 
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ment. Anil is it not difficult to con. 
ceive how the notion ever came to be 
entertained on this side the Atlantic? 
The genius of our country did not 
borrow even the mildest feature of 
such a system; and it is certainly not 
congenial with our habits of thinking, 
to suppose that the mind may be fet- 
tered by putting a chain upon the leg, 
or that a man’s heart can be divested 
of its convictions by a warrant to take 
his cattle.” pp. 14, 15. 

From the plea it appears, that the 
legislature had contrived to have the 
Friends pay their fines for the neglect 
of military service under the name of 
a school tax. In reference to this 
the writer observes: —‘‘Ilave I any ob- 
jection to the support of schools? 
Far from it—I should rejoice to see 
knowledge and virtue diflused among 
the lower classes of society. I would 
cheerfully pay an equal tax for the 
purpose, and might be disposed to 
encourage it by a voluntary contribu- 
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tion. But when IJ pay a partial tax— 
a fine, 1am neither discharging the 
common duties of a citizen, nor do- 
ing an act of benevolence; 1 am pay- 
ing what is considered by the govern- 
ment as a debt; and for what consid. 
eration? plainly for being allowed the 
liberty of conscience. But I do not 
desire the liberty of conscience from 
the government; I hold it by a tenure 
antecedent to the institution of civil 
society—it was secured to me in the 
social compact, and was never sub- 
mitted tothe legislature at all, They 
have therefore no privilege to grant 
or withhold at their pleasure, and cer- 
tainly no pretence of right or author- 
ity to sedi it for @ price. It appears 
then, that this exclusive tax for the 
support of schools is a groundless 
and oppressive demand. It is a mus- 
ter fine in disguise, and violates the 
very principle it seemed to respect.” 
pp. 1s, 16. 


—— 


Extract from the Report of the Church Missionary Society in Great 


Britain, May 1814. 


** INDEED the zeal with which young 
persons of both sexes and the kabor- 
ing orders of society, have enlisted 
themselves in the cause of missions 
has greatly encouraged and animated 
your committee.”—**The awful condi- 
tion of the heathen world is made 
known; the perishing state of our six- 
ty or seventy millions of fellow sub- 
jects begins to be understood: the ob- 
ligation under which we lie, of im- 
parting to them and to al? men, the in- 
estimable treasures of the gospel is 
felt on all sides: the honor of our Di- 
vine Savior is seen to be involved in 
the winning of conquests for Him from 
the empire of sin. These topics ani- 
mate more than ever they did the pub- 
lic ministrations of the church; they 
are carried home with us to our fami- 
lies; they enter into the daily prayers 
which we offer with them to the Fa- 
ther of mercies, and we bear them on 
our hearts in our secret approaches to 
his throne. The more competent feel 
constrained to give of their abundance; 


the superfluous ornament is sacrificed; 
the convenience not indispensable is 
surrendered; the guinea is given where 
none was given before, and it is dou- 
bled where but one was before bestow- 
ed.” 

‘‘And are not the most salutary ef- 
fects on our children to be looked for 
from these their exertions? Their sus- 
ceptible minds will be soon awakened, 
their tendencies to selfishness will be 
corrected, the value of religion will 
become palpable. An adequate mo- 
tive is presented for their laying by a 
portion of their little income, the best 
feelings of their simple minds receive 
a right impulse; and an opening is 
made, under the blessing of God, for 
those principles of piety which may be 
their guard and their ornament through 
their future lives. 

“The progress of the society has 
been like the sudden start of youth in- 
to manhood, Its average income for 
the preceding 13 years, since its for- 
mation, did not reach 2,000/. per an- 
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num; that of its 13th year was little 
more than 3,000/.; but the income of 
its 14th year is between 11,000/. and 
12,0001 


Cape of Good Hope. 

By a Report of the Bible and school 
Gommission at the Cape of Good’ Hope 
on the first of Jan. 1814, it appears 
that their receipts for the then last 
year had amounted to 35,000 dollars. 
A free school at Cape Town was then 
educating 87 boys and 63 girls, be- 
sides 22 grown-up persons and appren- 
tices, who attend the school in the 
evening. “The Lancasterian” mode 
of education appears to have been 
adopted. Ofthisthe Committee say;— 
**The new mode of education, manual, 
expeditious and full of life, seems of 
all other means, most likely to fix the 
mind, and interest the feelings of an 
active yet utmavilized people. Of this 
the Committee are fully aware, nor 
will they leave the interesting subject 
much longer a question. 

‘*By means of teachers educated on 
the new system, and subject to the con- 
trol of the Bibie and school commis- 
sion, they are encouraged to think that 
they may thus be able to extend the 
knowledge of christianity, of civilized 
language and of useful arts to the dif- 
ferent and unenlightened tribes of 
Southern Africae The Committee 
cannot but feel persuaded that the 
most promising and effectual method 
of converting a barbarous people to 
true religion, is by imparting to their 
minds a love and a susceptibility of 
knowledge, and by transforming their 
vagrant, plundering habits into those 
of order, honesty and industry.” 


‘An account of the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge.” 

Tuts interesting pamphlet was pub- 
lished the present year, “by order of 
the society for the use of its mem- 
bers.” It contains an account of the 
origin of the society, its constitution, 
and its efforts for the diffusion of 
christian knowledge. It also exhibits 
some deplorable facts as to the state 
of religion in Rhode Island, and in 
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two counties of New Hampshire, 
Rockingham and Strafford. 

This society has printed and pur- 
chased for distribution, 30,350 Tracts 
and 8,224 bound volumes, at the ex- 
pense of $5659,99. Four general 
distributions of books and pamphlets 
have been made. The first extended 
to every Congregational and Presby- 
terian society in Massachusetts Pro- 
per, except in the counties of Suffolk, 
Hampshire and Berkshire; Rhode 
Island, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia also shared ia this distribu- 
tion. This was made in 1804. The 
second was i }806—the third in 1809 
—the fourth in 1813. 

The society has also employed mis- 
sionaries in New York, Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire. 

“The inhabitants of Rhode Island, 
who profess to believe Christianity, 
are divided into Baptists, Quakers, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Christyans or Smithites, 
The Baptists, the most numerous de- 
nomination, are subdivided into Cal- 
vinistic, Arminian, Separate, and Se- 
venth Lay Baptists.” p. 32. 

In the counties of Providence, Kent 
and Washington, there is a population 
of more than 55,000 and not one Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian Church, 
except in the town of Providence. 
‘‘Nor does it appear that in the whole 
region west of Narragansett Bay, there 
ever was a Congregational or Pres- 
byterian minister regularly settled, 
except a Mr. Noyes in the town oi 
Westerly, who has been dead more 
than 100 years.” pp. 31, 32. 

The morals of the people in many 
places are represented as vezy deplo- 
rable. The divided state of the peo- 
ple, their indifference or aversion to 
public worship, were found great ob- 
stacles in the way of the missionary. 
Strong prejudices existed against 
Congregational ministers. ‘*But what 
greatly added to the virulence of these 


prejudices, was the imprudence of 


some missionaries who had visited that 
region before those sent by eur socie- 
ty—of one of whom it is stated; con. 
versing with two persons under seri- 
ous impressions, he asked them if they 
prayed.—They said that every night 
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and morning, they kneeled by the bed- 
side and implored the forgiveness of 
their sins. He replied, ‘your prayers 

are selfish, and therefore they are an 
ubomination to the Lord.” They have 
hever attempted to pray since.” p. 38. 

A missionary journal states—*‘Vis- 
ited four families; found they had been 
often diseusted with an indiscreet ex- 
hibition of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion;—That God has made some for 
‘vation andi some for damnation, as 

primary cause of their creation, 
naking his own glory a sccondary mo- 
‘ives? One of those missionaries made 
the following observations to a young 

irl:—=—""You commit sin sixty times 
a minute; every breath you draw—and 
you are rushing down to bell.” To 
an elderly woman while spinning, 
“You sin against God every thread 
you spine Where is your husband?” 
Answer; he is RAGE in the field; 
“Then he is sinning against God too.” 
Zo a young m: ulead woman he said, 
while sitting to eat; “Mo you love 
God with all your heart?” Answer, 
1 do not suppose Ido. “Then how 
dare you eat a mouthful? You are eat- 
ing damnation to your soul.” The 
woman left the table, and took such 
a disgust at congregational ministers, 
that to her dying day she would never 
converse with one.” p. 38. 

In another family I found a des- 
ponding girl, who had been languish. 
ang under trouble of mind, more than 

year. She had been under serious 
:mpressions, and anxiously inquiring 
what she must do to be saved. In 
this state of mind a missionary con- 
versed with her as follows. “Are 

you wills to be damned?” No, Sir. 

‘Do yeu feel as though you could 
praise God in heli?’ I do not, Sir, 
‘these must be your feelings before 
vou can ever be admitted to heaven.’ 
it drove her almost to distraction—She 
was afraid to pray, because she was 
sO great a sinner.” p. 89. 

“One of the vilest in the region 
complained of a missionary, ‘that he 
did not pteach enough hell and dam- 
nation to his poor wicked soul.’ An- 
other who wished to be thought more 
knowing, asserted that we are not free 
agents in choosing tobe religious, and 
that the grace of God must be shed 
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abroad in our hearts, without our co- 
ing any thing about the externals of 
religion.” ‘Many,’ says the mission- 
ary, ‘i find are afraid of morality, lest 
they should trust in it for salvation. If 
they commit wickedness, they think 
they are more open to convietion.” Pp. 
39. 99 

We should hardly have given these 
extravagancies a place in our work, 
but from the hope that it may be the 
means of exciting in some preachers 
more caution, and of leading them to 
inquire whether they find any thing 
in our Savior’s manner of preaching 
which will justify their own. If more 
respect should be paid to his example, 
and less to metaphysical and mysteri 
ous systems, preachers would appear 
more in character as the ambassadors 
of Clirist, and they would have more 
reason to hope for success. 

The society received epplications to 
send missionaries into New Hamp- 
shire. Atfirst they hesitated; then sent 
their president into the counties of 
Rockingham and Strafford to make in- 
quiry. The result of this inquiry made 
the path ofduty plain. The following 
paragraph from the report of the pres- 
ident Feb, 1813 gives an affecting pic- 
ture of the state of those counties, 
**Without descending to particulars it 
may be stated generally, that in the 
counties of Rockingham afd .Strafford, 
containing (exclusively of Portsmouth 
and Exeter) seventy six towns, and 
according to the census 1810, eighty 
three thousand and forty seven inhab- 
itants, there are 45 towns—40,286 
souls, destitute of the stated means of 
grace. Of these 45 towns, some have 
been destitute 10, some 20, some 30, 
some 40 years; and in some the gos- 
pel ministry has never been statedly 
enjoyed—In some towns a christian 
church has not yet been formed—in 
some where churches exist, the Lord’s 
supper has not for ten, twenty, or 
thirty years been administered. Most 
of these churches are also much re- 
duced in number; one from 62 mem- 
bers to 2 females; several to but one 
male member—and in one town con- 
taining 1063 souls,the visible church 
of Christ, after a stated ministry of 
20 years, has been many years totally 
extinct.” 








The report proceeds to represent 
the situation of these towns as deplor- 
able not only as destitute of the stated 
means of grace, but as divided in 
opinions and exposed ‘to the errors of 
enthusiasm and sectaries of various 
name.”— It may be added, the ca- 
lamity is still increasing, as every year 
diminishes the number of visible chris- 
tians, and adds to that of destitute 
towns.” 

In gonsequence of this report mis- 
sionaries have been emploved, and by 
extracts from the letters and journals 
of the missionaries farther evidence is 
given of the melancholy situation of 
the people in those regions, and of the 
demand for persevering exertions. 


Pleasing intelligence from the 
Christian Visitant, July 7. 


Every foreign journal, every mail 
from the west and from the south 
brings tidings of religious revivals and 
of accessions to the cause of Chirist. 

Virginia has awoke from her slum- 
bers. Her Bible Socicties, an institu- 
tion almost divine, exceed in number 
and generous exertions any of her sis- 
ter states. 

New Jersey, the Attica of America, 
displays her religious xgis— Praying 
societies are restored and crowded— 
On Sunday evening June 18, three 
young gentlemen opened a Sunday 
evening school in the village of Eliza- 
bethtown for poor Africans—between 
46 and 50 persons, of all ages and sex- 
es, bond and free, offered themselves 
with a zeal and gratitude approaching 
to enthusiasm. In Newark above 300 
persons are taught in a Sunday school 
weekly. 

Georgia, where slavery and relig- 
ious indiffergnee seemed to have es- 
tablished their empire, begins now to 
awaken, and inquire for God, who 
alone gives the song of salvation. In 
the county of M’Intosh, where gos- 
pel ordinances have since its erection 
hardly been known, churches have 
recently been established under very 
favorable auspices. The most respect- 
able members of the community, 
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some reaching fifty, sixty one matron 
approaching her hundredth year, with 
the spirit of the ancient Grecians, 
who said, *‘we also would see Jesus,” 
have, with uncommon desire, request- 
ed to be admitted among the disci- | 
ples of Christ. With youthful ardor, 
they have joined the flock of the Re- 
deemer. 

These are the works of God, car- 
ried on by the labors, the zeal and the 
direction of a venerable, aged clergy- 
man, whose piety and ardor in his 
Master’s service, seem to revive and 
strengthen in proportion as the al- 
mond leaves grace and adorn his 
pious temples. 

The exertions of this enlightened 
and philanthropic clergyman increase 
with his prospects—The ardor and 
liberality of Missionary, Bible, and oth- 
er societies for preaching the gospel 
and sending the scriptures among the 
most remote nations of the earth, 
have equally surprised and delighted 
him ‘‘Why,” says he, “shail we 
Georgians exert ourselves so liberally 
m sending the word of eternal life 
among the heathen whom we never 
saw; and suffer the heathen negro 
slaves on our own plantations to re- 
main more the slaves of ignorance and 
sin, than they are of inhumanity? Why 
pretend to send the lamp of religion 
to other quarters, when our own es- 
tates lie under more than Egyptian 
darkness and vassalage?” 

This amiable and venerable servant 
of God and friend of man,* is an ob- 
ject truly interesting. In all his walks, 
and with whomsvever he meets, re- 
ligious inquiry, religious discourse oc- 
cupies his heart and conversation. 
The hospital and the prison, the stage 
coach and the steam boat, share in 
his useful and judicious eahortations. 

Without partiality to persons, to 
sects, or to parties, he seems equeliy 
ready to preach to all, the unsearch- 
able riches cf Christ. The language 
of his conduct on all occasions, and mm 
every place, seems to say, “I seek not 
yours, but you.” He appears reso- 
lutely determined for himself, *‘to re- 
deem the time,” and to engage ail, 
Without exception, to joi with hims 
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Memorable European Events. 


In a former Number we recorded 
Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, and his 
arrival at Paris, and the prospect of 
much bloodshed. We have now to 
record that on the 15 and 16 of June 
he fought the allied armies under 
Wellington and Blucher with consid- 
erable success. On the 18 he was de- 
feated in a most sanguinary battle; 
then made his escape to Paris. “On 
the 22d or 23d he for the second time 
abdicated the throne of France. On 
the 24th the French legislature ap- 
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pointed a Committee to forma New 
Constitution, which the Centinel says 
is No. 11 since 1789”—that is no more 
than one to every 2 years and 4 months! 
On the 4th of July it is said the allied 
treops entered Paris by capitulation. 
What has since taken place we know 
not, but it is pretty evident that a 
greater change than that of a paper 
Constitusion is necessary to make our 
French brethren happy. 

Since the above was written, we 
have heard that Bonaparte surrender- 
ed himself to the British, about the 
15th of July. 





Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London on Death. 


First Envy, eldest born of Hell, embrued 

Her hands in blond and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which nature never made, 
And God abhorred; with violence rude to break 
The thread of life ere half its length was run, 
An. rob a wretched brother of his being. 
With joy ambition saw, and soon improved 
The execrable deed. "Twas not enough 

By subtle fraud to snatch a single life; 

Puny impiety! whole kingdoms fell 

To sate the lust of power; more horrid still, 
‘The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 


Became its boast. 
Millions a hero. 


One murder made a villain, 
Princes assumed a right 


To kill; did numbers sanctify the crime? 
Ah! why will kings forget that they are men? 


And men that they are brethren? 


In human sacrifice? 


Why delight 


Why burst the ties 


Of Nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love? 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly, ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave, 


Artificers of Death! 


still monarchs dream 


Of universal empire growing up 


From universal ruin. 


Blast the design, 


Great God of Hosts, nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition’s shrine! 


— 


Obituary. , 


In England, July 4, the celebrated 
SamMuEL WHITBREAD, Esq.member 


ef Parliament. 


July 7th, James A. Bayarp, one of 





the late Commissioners of peace at 
Ghent. 

August 18th Chauncy Gooprich, 
Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut, 
in the 57th year of his age. 


—So— 


Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. 


Mr. David Reed, Cambridge. 
Mr. Francis Jackson, do. 
Mr. Joseph Allen, do. 
Mr. Jonathan P. Dabney, do, 


Mr. Samuel Gilman, do. 
Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge, 
Mr. Rufus Hurlbut, do. 
Mr. Samuel Clarke, do. 























